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THE AWAKENING OF ITALY. 


Tue unexpected accession of a patriotic Pope, has 
done wonders for Italy. The spirit of regeneration 
which has been growing and extending for many years, 
breaking out ever and anon, in partial and premature 
insurrections, has acquired immense vigour, and univer- 
sality from these circumstances, and from the Alps to 
the Sicilian fields, there appears one enthusiastic resolve 
in the heart of the People, to win back their liberties, 
to drive out the foreigner, to curb their princes, and 
raise their beautiful and classic land once more into a 
great nation. Our illustration represents the hopes and 
the faith that are kindled in the bosoms of all classes, by 
the discovery that they have at length in the head of 
their church, a father and a champion. 

**Consummatum est!’”’ exclaims one of Italy’s exiles, 
Mariotti.—‘‘The Italians have achieved a great victory 
They have conquered their princes. It is a victory nei- 
ther very difficult nor unprecedented, Naples and 
Turin equally dictated the law to their sovereigns 
in 1820. Princes were equally at a discount in central 
Italy in 1831. Twice and thrice did the day of free- 
dom dawn upon Italy. Revolutions in that country 
were sudden, unanimous, bloodless; butas invariably, 
also, short-lived and unavailing. In every instance 
Austria stepped forward to the rescue, The fugitive 
princes came back at the head of thousands of Austrian 
bayonets. Italy, it was evident had only one ruler, only 
one ney Viitle did it avail it to turn against those 
sceptred lieutenants of an ever-present, though invisi- 
ble power, Their native princes were but the lash that 
smote them. Their wrath should be turned against 
the hand that wielded it.”’ * * * 


“But lo! a new Pope sits in the Vatican; a benevo- 


lent Pope, as Madame Tussaud has it, Greater 
harmony between a monarch and his people never ex- 
isteds nor did an innovater on the throne ever meet 
‘with more unqualified, universal, applause, All the 
efforts of Austria, all her intrigues have failed to create 
one moment’s alarm or disturbance. Old and new 
patriots, Monks and Jacobins, Carbonari and Young 
Italy, men of all creeds and parties proceed hand in 
hand, Greater mutual faith and reliance, compactness 
and ee: moderation and wisdom, the world never 
witnessed. Credit is given to the government to an un- 
limited amount. No shade of doubt as to the honesty 
of its intentions, A prince and state acting on such 
principles ought, in the nineteenth century to be 
invincible, ad sf * * “3 

‘They are a brave, mettlesome race, those Feretti, 
continues the same writer, ‘Firm even to stubborn- 
ness, bold even to rashness, They have also much of 
that inveteracy against Austria, which an all-wise Pro- 
vidence seems to have implanted in Italian bosoms, 
One of them, the Commander of Malta, stood alone 
against a whole Hungarian regiment; every officer of 
which he challenged to single combat, in 1815 in Bo- 
logna. He killed three of his adversaries; the surviving 
staff hastened to tender their most ample apologies. 
Such now are thy rulers, O Italy! The hour and the 
man are now with thee! What five and twenty years 
of delusions, of broken hearts, and martyrdoms have 
been slowly maturing, is now to be reaped in one sum- 
mer day.” 

Such is the universal faith of the Italian people ; and 
rapidly progressing events would seem to justify the opi- 
nion, that Italy is at length really awaking; that she is 
to be once more a united and great nation. Sicily has 
risen and shown what a people can do against hireling 
troops and imbecile tyrants. It has freed all Naples. 
Rome effervesces with the national enthusiasm. In the 
north, in the very states trodden under foot by the 





Austrian, the fire glows ready for outbreak. The eyes 


of Europe are fixed on the wily Metternich, and the | 


Austrian armaments. A crisis approaches, and in every 


corner of Europe millions of restless spirits await the | 
Not only Italy, but the worldis awaking—and | 


event. 
Liberty meditates one of its grand marches. 


—~>- 


POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 


By Poets of the People we mean poets belonging to 
the people in every sense. Poets who have risen out of 
the mass of the people, and who devote their genius to 
the people’s benefit. We have long intended to give 
some collective notices of this class of poets, and we 
feel that in executing our task we shall be rendering a 
real service to the popular cause, and to our common 
humanity. We cannot too much impress upon the 
working classes a true idea of the place which they oc- 
cupy in society, and in the great system of God’s crea- 
tion. We want them to feel that they are part and par- 
cel of the human family, intimate and inalienable mem- 
bers of it ; rightful possessors of its privileges ; heirs to 
all its claims, promises, and glories. It is the duty of 
every man who can exert tongue or pen, to preach now- 
a-days the doctrine which Christ preached, That there 
is no serfdom in God’s house, That we are all not only 
of one flesh and blood, but of one spirit. That the 
great All-father who knows nothing of respect of per- 
sons, has stamped in every human soul his own image, 
rich in every gift and faculty that can enable it to grasp 
the wonders of eternity, to develope itself in the pro- 
gress of ages into all which makes bards, sages, philo- 
sophers, angels, and archangels. If the idea of ranks 
and classes, of aristocracies and diversities of blood had 
crept in and laid waste the unity of our nature in early 
and savage ages, Christ took care at his coming to shat- 
ter the delusion. He was born, bred, and walked 
amongst the poor. From the poor he chose his associ- 
ates and apostles, to them he deglared that he was spe- 
cially sent ; and by their hands and voices he made his 
wisdom known through the whole earth, To them he 
showed how clearly the most novel and abstruse truths 
may be enunciated. Unlike a herd of self-seeking phi- 
losophers of our later times who elothe their ideas in 
mists, and render thelr meanings difficult to be come 
at, that men may imagine them so vast and profound, 
that no ordinary terms can express them, the great 
Christian philosopher, uttered the most wonderful ideas, 
the most new and extraordinary truths, in language 50 
simple and yet so perfect, that he who ran could read, 
and the way-faring man, though a fool, could not err in 
his conception of them, 

Christ re-established the unity of human nature, He 
taught us the principles of eternal poses, and the 
grand secret of all harmony and happ 
in heaven—love. Till we arrive to that point of his sys- 
tem, we are unacquainted with Christianity, and are 
ignorant of our natures and our destinies. The dogmas 
and the mysteries that even the very highest disciples 
have wrapped around this glorious sun of the Christian 
system—this all-embracing sentiment of universal love, 
have only obscured its light from us, and screened from 
us its vital warmth. The gospel does not consist in doc- 
trines and ceremonies, but in love. 

+ But to love we must know who are worthy of our love, 
and here again the revelation of Christ embraced the in- 
finite. ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
And then came the question—‘ Who is my neighbour ?” 
And the answer, expressed in an immortal story was— 
“‘ Every one who needs thy help.” Therefore, far as 


worlds and systems of worlds can extend themselves— | 
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through all the abodes of sentient beings in the infini- 
tude of space—the chain of love—the spirit of neigh- 
bourhood extends itself. There is but one family and 
| onefather—one nuidre and one endowment. We are one 
| flesh and blood—one soul—and in this great and kin- 
| dred community, the only distinction is the excess of 
love—the only aristocracy that of divine virtue. Rank, 
| classes, laws, and authority, can be only such as spring 
| out of the will, and for the social and ultimate purposes 
| of collective humanity. 
| _ There is nothing exclusive in God’s law of life. The 
human soul contains in itself all the powers which are 
| requisite to reach every height of intellectual greatness. 
| It may be oppressed and retarded by circumstances, but 
| it cannot be robbed of its divine dowry. Poverty and 
| ignorance may obscure but cannot extinguish the eter- 
| nal life within. As circumstances brighten, this great 
fact becomes every day more manifest. Mind quickens 
in what was before deemed the common clod; faculties 
unfold, sentiments warm into wondrous beauty, and 
what have for ages been termed the common people, de- 
| monstrate that they possess all the common properties of 
the race. The vital principle of grain will survive in the 
| hand of the mummy for thousands of years; but the 
| Vital principle of human genius will survive much lon- 
| ger. Were arace to be wrapped in the funereal cere- 
| ments of ignorance and oppression for ten thousand 
years, the spark of heaven would survive in the hidden 
| dust, and at the first touch of the light of day would kin- 
dle up, and burn with all the intensity of unquenchable 
genius, : 

But in this world of ours, amid all the oppressions 

| and degradations of the multitudes, the divine element 
has, from time to time, failed not to proclaim its exist- 
ence and vindicate its rights. Amongst the greatest 
names of history, poetry, philosophy, and religion, those 
of the men of the people stand proudly conspicuous, the 
more brilliant from often having had to triumph over 
the sternest difficulties, and even over slavery itself. 

Poetry, in particular, claims most illustrious votaries 
of this class, from the shepherd boy of Bethlehem and 
the blind wanderer of Greece to our own English poacher 
and Scotch ploughman. Having its seat in the intellect 
and the emotions, it has not depended so much on 
education and extensive research as are required by 
many other means of literary distinction—art, science, 
oraccumulation of knowledge. It has in itself at once 
the faculty and the material necessary for its work. It 
deals with the great principles, passions, and sentiments 
of our universal nature, and startled into activity by 
circumstances which strongly excite these, it presents 
them in forms of life and fire to the public gaze with a 
power and novelty that partake of the character of divi- 
nation, The school of the poet is the world, his books 
are men and women; his letters, the feelings, desires, 
and attachments that are the precious treasures of our 
souls. Whatever affects the great element of our being, 
whatever menaces our liberty, our love, our sense of 
independance or of devotion, calls forth the voice of the 
poet as the voice of God in the human heart. Hence 
Burns threw forth songs and sentences as he followed 
the plough, that no schoolmaster but the Eternal One 
could have taught him to construct, and which are be- 
come watchwords of freedom, guiding lights in dark 
Places, spiriting to greatness and nobility all that come 
after him. 

It is not the less true that the poetic faculty can be 
ttrengthened and expanded by travels into both books 
and countries. Neither Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
hor Milton, would have been exactly what they are or 

e, had they not wandered widely in the earth, and 
seen much of men and mountains, feeding freely on 
beauty and sublimity, and laying up store of experiences 








n their spirits. Men may widen their horizons, and add 
field to field in the regions of the intellect, but apart 
from the question of improving and strengthening, it is 
essential to maintain that poetry lives more or less in 
every heart, and comes forth in greater or less degree, 
according to the influencing cause, without regard to 
rank or exterior distinction. You may call it what you 
will. People have puzzled themselves immensely to de- 
fine it—and we have yet no complete definition of it. It 
defies words. It lives in the essence of things. One 
man has called it “‘ the flower of the soul.’’ Campbell called 
it “the eloquence of truth.”” Wordsworth “ the vision 
and the faculty divine.” It is that faculty within us 
which is the spirit of our spirit. It is the electric fire of 
the heart, pervading it as the electric fluid pervades the 
earth, and becomes visible only at certain moments, 
soaring into the heavens, and flashing upon us; a fiery 
life, a beautiful death, a splendour that lights up the 
dark bosom of the tempest, a terror that makes the 
guilty tyrant remember that there is a power beyond his 
own, 

Poetry is that part of our nature, which diffused 
through every other part of it, delights in whatever is 
great, beautiful, and generous. It was well termed by 
the ancients the mens divinior—the diviner mind. That 
perhaps remains to be, after all, its best and only defi- 
nition. It mingles itself with all our feelings and emo- 
tions ; itquickens our passions; elevates our sentiments, 
and becomes of all these not only the life but the lan- 
guage. There is nothing in our life, or in any of its 
movements, that has not its electric fire running through 
it. Our rejoicings, our adorations, our woes, our loves, 
our very crimes and tyrannies, all have their poetry, 
which retaining its own unchangeable properties, clothes 
them with their specific characters, giving beauty to the 
gentle and grandeur to the terrible. It is that which, 
though so intimately mingled with ourselves, is continu- 
ally lifting us out of ourselves, and giving us feelings 
and views as of a heaven from whence it came ; revealing 
its origin by its tendency. Ordinary natures we term 
prosaic yet, the very commonest and flattest mind at 
times betrays its presence—ceases to be prosaic, under 
some peculiar excitement, and we exclaim—‘* Why you 
are quite poetical !” ; 

Poetry is everywhere. It is the finer spirit which 
God has breathed over all his creation. Wherever he 
is, there itis, The angels feel it, and worship. The 
world rolls on through space with all its lands, its seas, its 
forests and mountains, its cities and innumerable people, 
one great mass of poetry before God. The stars have 
been beautifully termed the poetry of heaven ; the flowers 
the poetry of earth. Where the ocean swells and 
gleams around the globe, throwing its billows on all 
shores, from the frozen north to the fair islands of the 
south, all is full of poetry. The mountain top and all 
its eternal snows are steeped in it; the deep valley is 
hushed in its enchantment. The great river rushes 
along in the might of poetry; the little lowland brook 
with the flowers dipping into it hears its still small 
voice. The forest has it in its murmuring boughs, and 
its silent, shadowy heart. Where the clear blue air 
sweeps over mountain and moor, and brings to your 
gladdened heart, the sounds of solitary life, there is 
poetry. Where summer luxuriates with all her deep 
grass, her birds, and flowers, and humming bees, there 
broods the spirit of poetry. And where man dwells, 
poetry dwells. It dwells with poverty, and calamity, 
and ruin; these are the materials of great souls for great 
themes. Where armies strive, and men drop weltering 
in agonies and death, there is poetry, because man dares 
destruction, and is sublime even in his sins. Where 
men strive in solitary places,.or in the desperate con- 
tests of civilized life, for power, for wealth, for the very 
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lust of conquest, and in the violence of deadly hatred, 
there is poetry; for passions and power in their 
greatness have a grandeur however perverted ; and out 
of these elements tragedies are created. Love, jea- 
lousy, revenge, cannot be divested of their atmosphere 
of poetry. Where the widow weeps, and the orphans 
droop in neglect, poetry weeps with them. It becomes 
divine often in sorrow—and generous sympathies have 
a poetry of tears. The past has its poetry of consecrated 
deeds and names—the future of magnificent hopes. 
Religion is poetry and poetry religion. In our venera- 
tion, in our wonder over God’s works, in our gratitude 
for his goodness, poetry is upon us, and about us—bears 
us up into the infinite; gives emotions and words. Itis 
that higher tone of the mind which brings it into sym- 
pathy with the best and most beautiful of everything in 
the universe. For, pervading all things, it is at once in 
us and around us, and finds alike in the interior and 
exterior nature food inexhaustible. 


Universal, therefore, as is this divine faculty, it was 
quite certain that as the multitude began to partake of 
intellectual life, it would produce its poets, and that 
these would differ little from the poets of the schools, 
in the primary elements of their genius; differing 
amongst themselves only as these differ in the greater 
or less intensity of their poetic power. 

No country has produced so splendid an array of the 
Poets of the People as our own. We propose now to 
give some notices of such as are living, or are but re- 
cently deceased ; perhaps travelling amongst the latter in 
one or two instances farther backwards than we pro- 
pose as a general rule, because we may think that there 
are facts concerning them which have been too much 
overlooked, and which it will be well to turn the public 
eye upon. The class will be found to possess some of 
the most illustrious of their whole order—Shakspeare 
and Burns were of them. But Shakspeare and Burns 
we need not introduce here. They are too entirely and 
universally known. We need not concern ourselves 
about Stephen Duck the thrasher, who, in the days of 
George II, was deemed such a wonder, that Queen Caro- 
line made a clergyman of him, and converted him into 
so denaturalized a duck, that stumbling into the water 
near his house at Byfleet, he got drowned. There had 
been no Bloomfield then, though there was an Allan Ram- 
say. Nor need we swell our roll with Hogg, whose 
name, fame, and history are sufficiently familiar through 
his long connection with Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
other periodicals. Wonderful shepherd and true poet 
as Hogg was, he, least of all his class, may be termed 
a poet of the people. The coterie with which he as- 
sociated, and the high Toryism of the day, led Hogg to 
deal more with the imaginative and fanciful, than with 
the stirring topics of humanity, whilst the latter ten- 
dency is a great distinguishing and ennobling feature of 
almost every son of the multitude. The poets of the 
people, be it proudly recorded, are and have been, al- 
most toa man, true to their order. Emphatically may 
it be said of them, that they have “ learned in suffering 
what they teach in song.”” They have been born in 
‘* huts where poor men lie,”’ and they have never been 
ashamed of their lineage. They have grown up amid 
true but sorrowing hearts, and their hearts never cease 
to beat with compassionate sympathies. They have felt 
the iron heel of oppression, and there is a tone in their 
writings which breathes a bold defiance, and hymns 
the advent of coming liberty. Their voice is like the 
voice of the forest which murmurs of the tempest ere 
it arrives. It is like the sound of the sea whose waves 
beat perpetually at the feet of the towers of tyranny. 
They sing of love, and freedom, and of the millennium 
of knowledge, whose dawn gladdens them, even as they 





traverse scenesof misery, and hear around them, the cries 
of hungry crowds. Though it be theirs peculiarly 


“To travel near the tribes 
And fellowship of men, and see ill sights 
Of maddening passions mutually inflamed ; 
To hear humanity in fields and groves 
Pipe solitary anguish, or to hang 
Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
‘Within the walls of cities :—” 


Yet of no men can it be more truly said, 


“That even these 
Hearing, they are not downcast or forlorn.” 


Aspirit of strong endurance and of undaunted hope 
animates them. 

They sing less of the present than of the bright future, 
and across the sea from France and Germany come 
kindred strains, like echoes of their noblest hopes. To 
these foreign Poets of the People we shall give also due 
attention—they are but few—yet necessary to givea 
complete coup d’oeil of the class, and of the spirit of the 
time. We shall commence our series next week with 
Rozert Nico.u. 


—»~— 


WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 


By W. PickersGIuu. 


How many glorious things might have been achieved 
—how many noble aspirations realized—how much en- 
thusiasm usefully and properly employed—how much 
good accomplished for ourselves and our fellow-crea- 
tures but for one obstacle—one insurmountable barrier 
—one paltry and insignificant conzideration—What vill 
people say? 

Fidgetty, nervous, shy and undecided, Abraham Fal- 
ter was one of the most generous amiable little fellows 
in existence. He would not have harmed a fly—trodden 
upon a worm if he could have helpedit. His weakness, 
indeed, was so great upon this particular point, that he 
would not keep a cat in his house, lest by any chance it 
should pounce upon a mouse and destroy it. He could 
not bear to have anything about him that delighted in 
taking away life. Many and many a time has he chased 
little moths round and round his room till he at length 
chased them out of the window, lest, caught by the 
glare of the candle, they should rush to their destruc- 
tion. Pistols, guns, and swords, he hated the sight of. 
He regarded them, not as protectors of life and property, 
but as deadly instruments used for the purpose of tak- 
ing away and destroying life. 

Abraham Falter, as before observed, was a little man, 
much too high to be taken round the country and exhi- 
bited as a dwarf, and much too low to be considered a 
man of middle stature. He was, perhaps, about four 
feet ten, but we will not pretend to be exact to half an 
inch, or evenan inch. He might be a trifle more or 
less. He was rather plain-looking, about five and 
twenty years of age, and particularly backward and un- 
assuming. In fact, his backwardness was the curse of 
his existence, the barrier that retarded his advancement 
in the world, the rock (we regret to say it) on which he 
split. He hated to be quizzed by the world. He dreaded 
to forfeit people’s good opinion. He had, by the way, 
as much of that as anybody breathing. He did nothing, 
undertook nothing, till he had put this question to him- 
self—What will people say ? 
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On the death of his father, Abraham Falter succeeded 
| tohis business, that of a hosier and haberdasher. The 
| business was not an extensive one, but sufficiently re- 
munerative to enable Abraham to live out of it in a plain 
and economical way, He had nobody but himself and 
a middle-aged housekeeper to provide for, his mother 
having died a few years subsequent to that period, when 
| he first saw the light. He had no brothers nor sisters, 
_ but fate made him ample compensation; he had a cou- 
sin, Who was as lovely as she was amiable. Emma May- 
flower lived with her parents in the same town as Abra- 
| ham Falter. They were, indeed, almost the only rela- 


j™ tions he had, and he was a constant visitor at their 


house. Emma was an only child, and her father was 
_ known to be exceedingly wealthy. She was younger 
| than Abraham by a year or two. They had been play- 
| mates, schoolfellows in their early days; indeed, almost 
brought up together. Is it to be wondered at then, that 
| Emma Mayflower should have taken a liking to her cou- 
sin? Is it to be wondered at, when her parents and 
| everybody else madesuch a favourite of him that Abraham 
|, liked his cousin, nay, loved her, though hecould not make 
up his mind to tell her so? Although the silly man had 
nothing to do but stammer out a few unconnected sen- 
tences to have at once become her accepted lover, and 
the son-in-law in perspective of his good uncle and aunt, 
still he could not muster courage. What it was that had 
all along prevented him will be seen from the following 
conversation that occurred one evening in his shop. 

“Ab! Falter, you are a devilish lucky fellow,” said a 
young man about Abraham’s age, and a constant com- 
panion of his. ‘‘ Here you have a snug little business, 
alittle money in your hands, and one of the loveliest 

| and most amiable girls in the place ready, at a few 
weeks’ notice, to become your wife.” 
oc latter part of the sentence startled Abraham 
ter. 

“Why certainly, Dakins, if you mean Emma May- 
flower, she is a very nice girl indeed. But as to her be- 
coming my wife, ha, ha, its quite absurd—ridiculous.” 

“Not at all. I would advise you to lose no time, for 
with her splendid prospects and other advantages, it is 
not likely that it will be very long before she receives 
some offer that she may be tempted to avail herself of.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“Ha, ha, why you see, Dakins, I believe I should 
have as good a chance as anybody else, only it does ap- 
pear to me so funny that I should offer myself as a can- 
didate for her favours. We are almost like brother and 
sister, and have known each other so long. Besides, I 
think it would be presuming. She has a fortune—I have 
none ; she is handsome—I am plain. If I were declar- 
ing my sentiments to her and aspiring to her hand, I 
might be considered to be taking an undue advantage 
of my position, and there is really no knowing what 
people would say.” 

“Never mind what people say. Between ourselves, 
People mind precious little what either you or I say.” 

“Well, I will consider of it.’’ 

“Do,” said Dakins, ‘ Give it your mature consider- 
ation, but don’t brood too long over it.” 

With these words Dakins quitted the shop, and Abra- 
ham was left alone. 

Abraham thought of the subject all that night and all 
the following day, and a thousand times did he deter- 
mine to go boldly forward and declare his sentiments to 

cousin, and if need be, throw himself prostrate at 
her feet, and a thousand times did he change his inten- 
tion, and resolve to do no such thing. For some weeks 
dhe remain in this wavering and undecided state of 
mind, but one evening he “ screwed his courage to the 
ticking place,” and came to the determination of speak- 








ing to her upon the subject. He dressed himself as 
neatly as he could, and set out for her residence. He 
got to the door of the house, was just on the point of 
lifting the knocker, when suddenly, by the aid of an 
over-excited imagination, he fancied he saw these words 
rise out of the wood of the door. ‘‘ What will people 
say?’’ He turned upon his heel and hurried off home as 
fastas he could. On the following day, Miss Mayflower 
received an eligible offer from a gentleman with whom 
her family were well acquainted, which (not knowing 
what her cousin’s sentiments towards herself were) she 
accepted. 

A few months after the marriage of his cousin, Abra- 
ham Falter and his friend Dakins were sitting one even- 
ing in the house of the former, smoking their cigars and 
drinking their grog together. After talking over a va- 
riety of subjects, Dakins thus addressed his friend. 

“Well, Falter, you’ve missed one excellent chance 
by your backwardness, I hope that you will not act so 
foolishly with regard to the one I am now going to tell 
you of.” 
me Much depends upon its character.” f 

“I can speak for its eligibility in every point of 
view.” 

“* What is it ?”? said Abraham. 

“Why it’s this. Old Pubbs, who you know as well 
as Ido, has made a handsome fortune, is going to give 
up his business and retire into private life, in conse- 
quence of ill-health and growing infirmities. His 
shop is to let. Take it, and your fortune is made.” 

‘Consider the rent, my good fellow.” 

“‘ Consider the situation,’’ said Dakins. 

“‘The rent is three times as much as I pay,”’ observed 
Abraham. 

“The shop commands ten times the trade that your’s 
does,’ said Dakins. 

‘“‘ That’s very true,” replied Abraham. “‘That’s a 
point that should not be overlooked.” 

“TI advise you, asa friend not to lose unnecessary 
time, but take it at once.” 

“T believe I shall,” said Abraham, for it really does 
appear to be a good chance but ”? 

“Let’s have no buts,” said Dakins. 

‘* Why you see, Dakins, you’ve known me for many 
years. You know that I have always been a very hum- 
ble, unassuming individual. You know that my pre- 
sent shop, though plain in its appearance, is very con- 
venient, and all that; and that Pubbs’s shop is really 
a splendid, a magnificent place, perhaps too much so for 
such a fellow as me. IfI were going into it, I really 
do think it would look rather odd, rather strange, eh ? 
It would seem to be going ahead rather too fast—stick- 
ing one’s self up rather too high, and although I may 
take the shop (it’s not at all unlikely, asI really do 
think it a good spec), yet if I should, ’pon my soul, I 
—I don’t know what people will say.” ’ 

“The old story over again,” said Dakins. “If I 
were in your place, I would not hesitate a moment.” 

“T’ll try and make up my mind in a few days.” 

“In a few days your chance will be gone.” 

“IT don’t think that,’’ said Abraham. , 

Shortly after the above discussion the two friends 
parted for the night. 

Three or four days elapsed, and still Abraham Falter 
was not decided as to whether he ought to take the 
shop or not. There were many temptations on the one 
hand. The shop was commodious, in a good situation, 
commanded a great deal of chance custom ; but on the 
other hand, if he ventured to take it, would it not ap- 
pear as if he were too aspiring—too ambitious? Would 
his conduct not be reprehensible? In short, what would 
people say? On the fifth day, he resolved to defy the 
world’s opinion, and to take the shop in spite of every- 
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thing. He went first to examine it previously to speak- 
ing with the landlord, but when he got there, the ‘tolet’ 
was down—a new name painted upon the sign-board— 
and Abraham Falter’s chance lost again! He returned 
home, and consoled himself as well as he could. 


Two or three years passed over, and Abraham Falter 
still kept jogging on in his usual way, paying as much 
deference as ever to the world’s opinion, and regulating 
his conduct accordingly. One morning an old friend 
called upon him, and they had a long and private con- 
ference together. Shortly after it was over, he went to 
call upon his friend, Dakins, who was a clerk in a mer- 
chant’s office. He found him alone, his master being 
out of town on business. 

‘* T want to ask your advice, Dakins,” said Abraham, 
as soon as he got into the office. 

‘‘T’m at your service,” said Dakins, placing a couple 
of chairs before the fire, and inviting his friend to take 
a seat. 

“My friend Bobsly has just called upon me, and 
wants to know, if I'll do hima favour.” 

“What is it ?” 

**He wants me to be bond for him for three hundred 
pounds. He has a capital chance of making a good 
sum of money, he says, but it is necessary to get a 
party to be security for that amount. He has a large 
family, you know, and is a very deserving character.” 

“Have nothing to do with it,” said Dakins. 

“The amount is certainly large.” 

‘“* Have nothing to do with it,’’ said Dakins. 

“There is a risk to be sure,”’ observed Abraham. 

‘*He may be very honest, but the thing may not turn 
out so well as he expects, and then what is to become 
of you!” 

* That’s very true, replied Abraham. 

“I beseech you to take my advice this time. You 
refused to act promptly and decisively in two instances 
before, and I believe you now regret it.” 

‘* Well,” said Abraham rising from his seat, ‘I will 
try to take your advice this time. I will, upon my 
word.” 

Abraham bade his friend good morning, and departed. 
Three days had been allowed him by Bobsly for consider- 
ation, At the end of that period, the latter again 
waited upon Abraham, who, however, summoned up 
courage to inform him, that he could not accommodate 
him. He regretted it, he said, exceedingly, but the risk 
was too great to enable him to comply with his wishes. 
Bobsly used every entreaty, referred to the integrity 
of his character, their long and uninterrupted friend- 
ship, and concluded by saying,— 


“Well, my dear Falter, Iam sure, if you persist in 
refusing me this favour, I was never more mistaken in 
my life. I have always thought you, and so has every- 
body, the kindest hearted fellow in existence. But now, 
what am I to think—what will everybody think ? What 
will people say ?” 

It was all in vain, Poor Abraham Falter could not 
resist these all-potent words. He was undone. He 
agreed to become Bobsly’s security. 

Six months after, Bobsly was unable to fulfil his part 
of the contract, and his creditor seized everything that 
Abraham possessed, and cast him inte prison. He was 
visited there by Dakins a few days afterwards. 

“Ah! Falter, Falter,” said Dakins, “you have 
ruined yourself at last. Had you taken my advice 
you would not have been here. Had you not paid too 
much deference to the world’s good opinion, you would 
never have forfeited it. The gentleman who married 
your cousin has taken a house in the country, and is 
how enjoying his wife’s fortune. Tyler, who took 
Pubbs’s shop is rapidly saving money, and you are here 








incarcerated within these gloomy walls. What, now. 
my good friend, what now will people say ?” 
** What indeed,” stammered out Abraham. 


A short time after the interview referred to above, | 


Abraham Falter was restored once more to society, but he 
never rose again. He was engaged as an assistant to Tyler 
the man who took Pubbs’s shop. He was a martyr to 


the world’s opinion, and the following interrogatory.— | 


Wuat witt PEopre say? 


— 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH | 


REVOLUTION. 


Translated for “ Howitt’s Journal,” 
From LAMARTINE’s “ HisToiRE DES GiRONDINS.” 
(Continued from p. 101.) 


THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES. 


Lovis XVI. had read much history, and especially | 


the History of England. Like all unhappy people he 
sought in the misfortunes of others —of dethroned 
princes—analogies to his own misfortune. The portrait 
of Charles I. by Vandyck, was unceasingly before his 
eyes in his cabinet at the Tuileries; his history often 
open upon his table. He had been struck by these two 
circumstances: that James II. had lost his crown 
through having quitted his kingdom, and that CharlesI. 
had been beheaded through making war against his Par- 
liament and his People. These reflections had inspired 
him with an instinctive repugnance to the idea of leaving 
France, or of throwing himself on the protection of his 
army. It was, therefore, inevitable that his freedom of 
mind should be completely overpowered by the immi- 
nence of present perils, and that the terror which night 
and day besieged the Tuileries, should have entered the 
very soul of the King and Queen. The atrocious me- 
naces which assailed them the moment they showed 
themselves at the windows, the outrages of the jour- 
nalists, the vociferations of the Jacobins, the disturb- 
ances and assassinations which occurred daily in the 
capital and provinces, the violent opposition to their de- 
parture for Saint Cloud, and last of all, the remem- 
brance of the poniards which had pierced the very bed 
of the Queen on the 5th and 6th of October, made their 
whole life one continued pang. Flight was at =— 
determined upon ; it had frequently been discussed be- 
fore the time when the King decided upon it. Mirabeau 
himself, bought over by the Court, had proposed it in 
the mysterious interviews he had had with the Queen. 
The King thus, at length, was about to suspend by 4 
fragile thread, his throne, his liberty, his life, and the 
lives, yet a thousand times dearer to him, of his wife, 
his children, and his sister. His agonies were long and 
terrible ; they were of eight months duration; his only 
confidants, the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, several faith- 
ful servitors within the palace, and the Marquis de 
Bouillé without. The Marquis de Bouillé, cousin of M. 
De la Fayette, was of a character the most opposed to 
the Hero of Paris. He was a grave and determined 
warrior, attached to the monarchy by principle, attached 
to the King by a religious devotion. He had under his 
command the troops of Lorraine, Alsace, Franche-Comtt, 
and Champagne. 

The time of action being now arrived, the Count de 
Fersen, a young Swede, attached to the Queen with 4 
chivalrous devotion, and who had hastened from Stock- 
holm at the first signal given him by her—became the 
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principal and almost sole agent in the hazardous enter- 
prise. He undertook to provide the carriage which 
should await the Royal Family at Bondy. The fact of 
his being a foreigner gave a coyering to all his plans, 
which were arranged with a happiness equal to his de- 
votion. The old Gardes du Corps, M.M. de Valory, de 
Moustier, and de Maldan, were taken into his confi- 
dence, and prepared for the part which the King as- 
signed them: they were to disguise themselves as do- 
mestics and mount the carriage. 

The Queen, long occupied with the idea of this flight, 
had already in March desired one of her women to have 
conveyed to Bruxelles a complete wardrobe for Madame 
royale, and the Dauphin; in the same manner she had 
sent her dressing-case to her sister the Arch-Duchess 
Uhristina, Governor of the Netherlands; her diamonds 
and her jewels had been entrusted to her hair-dresser 
Leonard. ‘The slight signs of a meditated flight had not 
completely escaped the vigilance of a treacherous female 
attendant. This woman had noticed whisperings and 


gestures, portfolios open on the table, jewels wanting in | 


their cases; she had reported these symptoms to M. 
de Gouvion, Aide-de-camp to La Fayette, with whom 
she had intimate connexions. M. de Gouvion reported 
them to the Mayor of Paris and his General. But these 
reports had been so often renewed, and on all sides, 
had so often been denied by fact, that people had ended 
by attaching little importance to them. Nevertheless, 
on this day, the announcements of this woman caused 
the measures taken for nocturnal surveillance to be re- 
doubled in the castle. Thus, one sees, what with sullen 
agitation in the public mind, and the severity of the 
King’s imprisonment, how difficult the escape of so 
many persons at one time must have been. Yet, whe- 
ther through the connivance of some of the National 
Guards, whether through the well-concerted measures 
of the Count de Fersen, or whether Providence was will- 
ing to grant a last ray of hope and preservation to those 
so soon to be overwhelmed by such misfortune, all the 
prudence of their jailers was deceived, and the Revolu- 
tion for a moment let its prey escape. 

The King and Queen admitted as usual at their hour 
of retiring to rest, those persons who were in the habit 
of, at that hour, paying their court to them. They did 
not dismiss their attendants earlier than usual. But as 
soon as they were left alone they re-dressed themselves. 
They put on their travelling costume, very simple, and 
suited to the character which each fugitive was to as- 
sume. They joined Madame Elizabeth and the children 


' inthe Queen’s chamber, and passing by a secret corri- 


dor to the apartment of the Duke de Villequier, they 
issued forth from the Palace in separate groups and at 


| different intervals of time, so as not to attract the at- 


tention of the sentinels. Favoured by the bustle of foot- 
passengers and carriages, which, at this hour, after the 
Royal audience, were accustomed to issue from the cas- 


| tle, and which doubtless Count de Fersen had taken care 
| toincrease this evening, they succeeded in reaching the 


Carrousel without being recognised. The Queen gave 
her arm to one of the Garde-du-Corps, and led the 
Dauphin by the hand. In crossing le Carrousel she met 
La Fayette, followed by one or two of his officers, who 
were entering the Tuileries to see that the precautionary 
measures called forth by the revelations made during 
the day, were already taken. She shuddered in recog- 
nising the man who, in her eyes represented insurree- 
tion and captivity, but in escaping his observation, she 
believed she had escaped that of the nation, and smil- 
ing, made a remark upon this deceived jailer, who, on 
the morrow, would be unable to render up his captives 
to the people. The King wished to follow last with the 
Dauphin. Count de Fersen, disguised as a coachman, 
walked at a little distance before them, acting as guide. 


| 


| The rendezvous of the royal family was on the Quai des 
| Theatins, where two hackney coaches awaited them. 
| The Queen’s women and the Marquis de Tourzel had 
'preceded them. In the trouble and confusion of so 
hazardous and complicated an enterprise, the Queen 
| and her guide mistook their way. Perceiving thair er- 
| ror, they were seized with anxiety, and precipitately 
| retraced their steps. The King and his son, obliged to 
/reach the same spot by out of the way streets 
|and another bridge, were half an hour in arriving. 
| This was an age to the wife and sister. At length they 
; arrived, and threw themselves into the first coach; 
| Count Fersen mounted the box, seized the reins, and 
himself drove the royal family to Bondy, the first post- 
| Station between Paris and Chalons. They there found, 
| through theCount Fersen’s care, the Berline constructed 
| for the King, and another carriage awaiting them. The 
| carriages rolled along the road to Chalons; relays of 
| horses were provided at all the posting stations. The 
| number of horses, the splendour and remarkable form 
of the Berline, the number of travellers, the Gardes- 
du-corps, whose liveries accorded ill with their noble 
physiognomy and military bearing, the Bourbon face of 
Louis XVI, seated in a corner of the carriage, and 
which strangely contrasted with the character of the 
valet which he had assumed, were circumstances of a 
nature to awaken suspicion on the road. But the pass- 
port from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, replied to all 
this. It was in these terms,—‘‘ In the King’s name, 
we grant this pass-port to Madame, the Baroness de 
Korf, returning to Frankfort with her two children, a 
maid, a valet-de-chambre, and three domestics;’’ and 
lower down, “ Minister of Foreign Affairs, Montmorin.” 
This foreign name, the title of a German Baroness, the 
proverbial opulence of the Frankfort bankers, all had 
been well concerted by Count de Fersen, as a cloak for 
whatever was suspicious or unusual in the royal 
cortége. 

In effect, nothing did excite public attention, or stop 
their course, until they reached Montmirail, a little town 
between Meaux and Chalons. There some repairs which 
had to be done to the Berline, suspended the King’s depar- 
ture foran hour. This delay, during which their flight 
might be discovered at the Tuileries, and couriers des- 
patched after them, filled the fugitives with consterna- 
tion. The carriage was, however, promptly repaired, 
and the travellers departed, without imagining that the 
loss of this hour would perhaps cost the liberty and life 
of four out of the five persons who composed the royal 
family. 

They were filled with security and confidence. The 
happy success of their escape from Paris, the punctu- 
ality so far of the relays, the solitude of the roads, the 
inattention of the towns and villages through which 
they passed, so many dangers already behind them, 
safety so near, every turning of the wheels bringing 
them nearer M. de Bouillé, and the faithful troops 
posted by him to receive them, the very beauty of the 
season and the day, so sweet to eyes, which, for two 
long years had only rested upon the seditious crowds 
of the Tuileries, or the forest of bayonets of an armed 
people beneath their windows, all consoled their hearts, 
and made them believe that Providence had at length 
declared in their favour. 

They entered Chalons under these happy auspices— 
It was the only large town they had to pass through.— 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon. A few idlers 
grouped themselves round the carriages whilst they 
were changing horses. The King imprudently shewed 
himself at the window. He was recognised by the 
post-master. But the brave man, feeling that he had 
his sovereign’s life in his hands, distracted the attention 
of the crowd, himself aided in putting in the horses, 
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and hastened the postilions’ departure. The carriage 
rolled through the gates of Chalons. The King, the 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth exclaimed at once “‘ we 
are saved !”’ 

At Pont-sommerville the King expected to meet M. 
de Bouillé, M. de Choiseul, and M. Guoguelas, at the 
head of a detachment of Hussars. Besides which as 
soon as they descried the royal carriage, an Hussar was 
to have been despatched to announce the arrival of the 
travellers at the post-stations of Sainte Menehould, and 
Clermont. He had felt confident of finding there, his 
devoted and armed friends. He found no one. M. de 
Choiseul and M. de Guoguelas and the fifty Hussars had 
departed half an hour before. People seemed ex- 
cited and murmured round the carriages, regarding the 
travellers with suspicion. Neverthelessno one opposed 
their departure, and at hal{-past sever they arrived at 
Sainte Menehould. It was still broad day light. Un- 
easy at having thus passed two stations without finding 
his promised escort, the King, by a natural movement 
looked through the window to search in the crowd for 
some sign of intelligence which should reveal the mo- 
tive of its absence. This moment was his destruction. 
The son of the post-master, Drouet, recognised the 
King whom he had never before seen, from his resem- 
blance to his head on the coin. 

Nevertheless, as the horses were already put in, the 
postilions mounted, and the town, occupied by a de- 
tachment of Dragoons, this young man did not alone 
dare to attempt in that place, the arrest of the carriages. 
The commander of these Dragoons had equally recog- 
nised the royal carriages from the instructions he had 
received. He wished his troop to mount and follow the 
King; but the national guard of Sainte Menehould 
quickly informed by the sullen rumour of the resem- 
blance borne by the travellers to the portraits of the 
royal family, surrounded the barracks, closed the doors 
‘i the stables, and opposed themselves to their depar- 

ure. 

Meanwhile the son of the post-master saddled his 
best horse, and set out at full speed towards Varennes, 
there to anticipate the arrival of the travellers, an- 
nounce his suspicions to the magistrates, and excite the 
patriots to arrest the monarch. Whilst the man galloped 
along the road to Varennes, the King, whose destiny 
he carried with him, pursued his course without mis- 
trust towards the same town. Drouet was sure to ar- 
rive before the King as he pursued a nearer and more 
direct route, one only taken by horsemen and foot pas- 
sengers. Drouet had thus hours before him, and des- 
truction travels more rapidly than rescue. Yet, bya 
strange entanglement of fate death also pursued him, 

A quarter-master of the dragoons shut up in the bar- 
racks of Sainte Menehould hadalone found meanstomount 
his horse and escape the observation of the people. 
Informed by his commander of the precipitate depar- 
ture of Drouet, and suspecting his motive, he had hast- 
ened in pursuit of him on the road to Varennes, sure of 
overtaking him and resolved to kill him. He followed 
within sight of him, but always at a distance so as not 
to excite his suspicions, and thus insensibly approach 
him at a favourable moment and lonely part of the 
road. Drouet looking back several times to see whe- 
ther he were pursued, had perceived this horseman, and 
comprehended his stratagem; born in the countay 
and knowing all the paths, he suddenly quitted the road, 
and favoured by a wood into which he dashed with his 
horse, escaped out of the quarter-master’s sight and 
with all speed, pursued his course to Varennes. 

Arrived at Clermont—the post-station between Sainte 
Menehould and Varennes—the King was recognised by 
Count Charles de Damas who awaited him at the head 
of two squadrons. Without preventing the departure 








of the carriages, the corporation of Clermont, filled || 
with vague suspicions by the prolonged stay of three | 
troops commanded the Dragoons not to march. They | 
obeyed, and Count Damas abandoned by his squadrons, | 
found means to escape with one inferior officer and three | 
Dragoons, and galloped toward Varennes at some dis- | 
tance from the King. Too feeble or too late a succour. 

The royal family shut up in the Berline and seeing 
no obstacle opposed to their journey, were ignorant of » 
these sinister events. It was half-past eleven when the 
carriages reached the first houses of the little town of 
Varennes. Ali slept or appeared to sleep, all was de- 
serted and silent. Varennes was not on the posting line 
between Chalons and Montmédy, and thus the King 
would not find post-horses there. It had, however 
been arranged between him and M. de Bouillé, that M. 
de Choiseul’s horses should be stationed in readiness at | 
a certain place in Varennes to conduct the travellers to | 
Dun and Stenay, where M. de Bouille awaited them. 

We have already seen that M. de Choiseul and M. | 
de Guoguelas who, with their fifty Hussars were to have i 
awaited the King at Pont Sommerville and follow him, | 
had neither awaited nor followed him. Instead of being 
at Varennes at the same time as the king, these officers | 
had with their detachment taken a road which in- | 
creased the distance between Pont Sommerville and | 
Varennes by several leagues, but which avoided Sainte | 
Menehould where the passing through of the Hussars the | 
day previous, had created some excitement. Thusit | 
happened that neither M. de Guoguelas nor M. de | 
Choiseul the King’s confidants and guides were at Var- } 
ennes, when he arrived. They arrived an hour later. | 
The carriages stopped at the entrance of Varennes. 

The King, astonished at seeing neither M. de Choiseul 
M. de Guoguelas, the escort, nor the relay of horses, 
awaited with anxiety the sound of postilion’s whips. 
The three gardes-du-corps descended and went from 
door to door enquiring where the horses might be. No 
one could tell them. | 

The little town of Varennes is divided into two dis- 
tinct quarters, the higher and the lower town ; sepa- 
rated by a river and a bridge; M. de Guoguelas had 
placed the relay in the lower town, on the other side of 
the bridge. This measure was in itself prudent, be- | 
cause in case of a tumult, the changing of the horses, and 
the departure would be more easily effected, the bridge | 
once passed. But the King should have been apprized | 
of this, and he was not. The King and Queen, greatly | 
agitated, alighted themselves and wandered through | 
the deserted streets, trying to discover the horses. They 
knocked at the doors of houses where they saw lights, | 
they inquired ; no one understood what they wanted. | 
At length they returned discouraged to the carriages | 
where the impatient postilions threatened to take out the || 
horses and abandon them. By entreaties, gold, and | 
promises they persuaded thesemen to remount, and drive _ || 
through the town. The carriages set out. The tra- | 
vellers reassure themselves, they attribute this accident | 
to a misunderstanding, and imagine themselves in the | 
midst of the camp of M. de Bouille. The high town is 
passed without an obstacle. The houses repose in the 
most deceitful calm. Only a few men are awake, and | 
these men are concealed and silent. 

Between the high and the low town there rises @ 
tower at the entrance of the bridge which separates 
them. This tower rests upon a heavy, gloomy, and | 
narrow vault, through which carriages are obliged to | 
pass, and which the slightest obstacle can block up. A | 
remnant of feudalism, a wicked snare in which formerly | 

| 
| 


the people were taken by the nobles, but where, by 4 
strange reverse, the people were destined one day to 
take prisoner a whole monarchy. The carriages have 
scarcely entered the obscurity of this vault, when the 
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| horses, terrified by an overturned cart, and other ob- 
| stacles in their path, stop, and five or six men issue 
| forth from the gloom with arms in their hands, rush to 


the horses’ heads, to the boxes and carriage windows, 


_ and desire the travellers to dismount and appear before 
| the magistrates to have their passports examined. The 
man who thus commanded his sovereign was Drouet. 


Just arrived at Sainte-Menehould, he had awoke out of 


| their first sleep several young patriots, his friends ; had 
_ imparted to them his conjectures, and inspired them 


| with the uneasiness which devoured him. Still uncer- 


tain of the reality of their suspicions, they wished to 


| reserve to themselves the glory of arresting the King of 


France. 
At this sudden encounter ; at the sound of these cries ; 


| at the sight of these flashing swords and bayonets, the 


gardes-du-corps rise from their seats, lay their hands 


| upon their concealed swords, and, by a look, demand 
| — orders from the king. The king desires them to 
‘ desist. 
, escorted by Drouet to the house of a grocer named 
| Sausse, who at the same time was a magistrate. 


The horses heads are turned, the carriages are 


There the king and his family were made to descend 
from their carriages to have their passports examined. 
At the same time Drouet’s associates disperse them- 


| selves shouting through the town, knocking at doors, 


| and, mounting the belfry, sound the tocsin. The terri- 


| fied inhabitants awake, the National Guards of the town 


and neighbourhood arrive one by one at the door of 
M. Sausse ; others hasten to the detachment of troops 


| todisarm them. In vain the king begins by denying his 
| rank ; his features, and those of the queen, betray them ; 


| he confesses himself to the mayor and corporation; he 
| seizes the hand of M. Sausse, and addresses him in the 
| Inost moving terms. 


These men affected, respectfulin their violence, hesitate 


and seem vanquished. This spectacle of their suppliant’ 
| king, of this queen now majestic, now kneeling before 
| them, endeavouring, by her despair, or her prayers, to 


| wring from their lips a permission to depart, over- 
powers them. They would have yielded, had they lis- 


| tened to their hearts alone. 


But they begin to feel for 


| themselves the responsibility of their indulgence. The 


| Wife of M. Sausse, whose husband frequently consults 
| her by his eye, and in whose heart the queen hoped to 
| find compassion, is the most insensible of all. 


Whilst the king addresses the members of the corpo- 
ration, the queen weeping, her children on her knees, 


| seated between packages of goods, thus addresses Ma- 


dame Sausse : ‘‘ You are a mother, madame, you are a 


| Wife. The fate of a wife and mother is in your hands ! 


| heart of woman. 


| descen 


Think what I must suffer for these children, for my 
husband! I might owe their lives to one word of 
yours! The Queen of France will owe you more than 
her kingdom—more than her life !”” 

“Madame,” replied the good grocer’s wife, drily, “I 
should like to serve you. You think of the king; I 


, think of M. Sausse. “A wife ought to think of her hus- 


band.” 

All hope is gone, since there is no longer pity in the 
, The queen retires indignant and 
furious, with Madame Elizabeth and the children to two 


| little rooms high up in Madame Sausse’s house. She 


bursts into tears. Below, the king, surrounded by the 
members of the corporation, and National Guards, has also 
given up endeavouring to move them; he ascends and 
unceasingly the miserable wooden staircase ; 
he goes from the queen to his sister ; from his sister to 
his children. What he has been unable to obtain by 
Compassion, he hopes still to obtain through time and 
force. In any case, he is convinced he shall be de- 
livered by M. de Bouillé before the return of the courier 
sent off to Paris; he only wonders that succour is so 


long in coming. Hours, however, pass, the night goes 
over, and yet no succour arrives. 

The officer who commanded the squadron of Hussars 
at Varennes had not been taken into entire confidence. 
He had only been informed that a treasure would pass 
the town, which he must escort. No courier had pre- 
ceded the royal carriages. M. M. de Choiseul and De 
Guoguelas, who ought to have been at Varennes before 
the king, and have communicated the latest orders of 
their secret commission to this officer, were not there. 
Two other officers, put into complete knowledge of the 
plans for the journey, and sent by M. de Bouillé to Va- 
rennes, were at the inn in the lower town, with the 
horses of M. de Choiseul destined for the carriages ; they 
were ignorant of what was passing in the other parts of 
the town, and awaited the arrival of M. Guoguelas; 
they were only aroused by the sound of the tocsin. 

M. de Choiseul and M. de Guoguelas, with Count 
Charles Damas, and his three faithful dragoons, escaped 
with difficulty from the insurrection of Clermont; gal- 
loped, however, towards Varennes ; arrived at the town- 
gates three quarters of an hour after the king’s arrest ; 
they were recognised by the National Guard, stopped 
and forced to alight. They demand permission to speak 
to the king. They are permitted. The king forbids 
them to attempt violence. He awaits each moment the 
superior forces of M. de Bouillé. Nevertheless, M. de 
Guoguelas, quitting the house, sees hussars mingling in 
the crowd, which fills the place; he wishes to prove 
their fidelity. 

“ Hussars !’”? he imprudently exclaims, “are you for 
the nation or the king ?” 

“Vive la nation!” reply the soldiers; “we are and 
shall always be for the nation !” 

The people applaud. Their commander escapes, and, 
joining the two officers placed with the horses in the 
lower town, all three quit Varennes, and hasten to in- 
form their general at Dun. 

These two officers had been shot at, when, hearing of 
the arrest of the king, they had attempted to hasten to 
him. The night had passed in these vicissitudes. Al- 
ready the National Guards from the neighbonring vil- 
lage had arrived; barriers had been erected between 
the high and low town, and couriers despatched to 
Metz and Verdun to request the corporations of those 
towns to send troops and cannon to Varennes to prevent, 
as was expected, the carrying off of the king by M. de 
Bouillé’s forces. 


(To be continued.) 


————— 


A BATTLE OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
A Tate. 
By BertHoLtp AUERBACH. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 
(Concluded from p. 106.) 


Ir was again Autumn. A lively little girl had in- 
creased the number of Stephan’s family; but he had 
lost a friend. The schoolmaster was put in prison, be- 
cause he had received a letter from his brother who had 
gone out with the emigrants, and in it their lamentable 
fate was described in vivid colours. They had had to 
wait many weeks before the commencement of their 
voyage, and could meet with assistance from no one. 
The persons who had contracted for the voyage had 
been faithlessly released from their bargain by the own- 
ers of the ship, and the unhappy emigrants could meet 
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with no one who would take up their cattse and give 
emphasis to their complaints, hence it happened that 
many of them fell into the hands of sharpers and kid- 
nappers, and from want of money and friendly advice 
were induced to become settlers in the unwholesome 
English and French colonies, where, after a few years, 
their death was certain. 

The brothier’s letter ran thus :— 

“Oh, we Germans! Be it known to you, you are Ger- 
mans! Of all people in the world blessed in the highest 
degree with a paternal government, and when you pass 
the gaily-painted batrier-lines of your native land, you 
find of what value you are in the world, and how guar- 
dians of your safety are everywhere established. We 
pay by our taxes for ambassadors being sent to every ca- 
pital of the world, in order that couriers may be de- 
spatched on panting horses to announce what festivals 
have been celebrated, and what great lady has been de- 
livered—but the subjects who pay these taxes, they re- 
quire no protection in foreign lands. They may go to 
the dogs, the ridicule of the world, or the objects of their 
utmost compassion—what do they signify? If an ac- 
quaintance or a customer of ours who has helped to 
support us dies, we accompany him to his resting-place 
in the grave; but the subjects, who until now have 
helped to maintain the state, and who have emigrated 
for the greatest part from want, or from fear of want in 
the future—they are no longer worthy of the care of the 
paternal government. It is only so long as you can pay 
taxes that you are under its protection; when you cease 
to pay these you may go to the devil. That is the law of 
the paternal governments!” 

With the intention of warning people from emigrating 
in this improvident manner, the schoolmaster had made 
several copies of this letter, which he put in circulation, 
because the police refused to sanction its publication in 
any newspaper.* And for this cause the schoolmaster 
Was now imprisoned. 

Stephan stood leaning against his door-post one Sun- 
day morning, and quietly watched the swallows which 
darted through the air with the speed of arrows. The 
thoughts of emigration which had been for some time 
slumbering again awoke: he thought that these swal- 
lows were now also about to emigrate, and had no lon- 
ger any rest, because otherwise they would have to suf- 
fer cold and hunger. They were able to remove at will, 
for animals have only to care for themselves and their 
young while they are little; of parents they know 
nothing. 

That was only, after all, a remnant of the bad, old 
thought, but to Stephan it seemed as if another person 
and not he himself, had cherished such thoughts within 
his heart formerly. 

All at once a sudden shout was heard on all sides, 
“ Duke Lumbus is come back again! Duke Lumbus is 
come back again!” 

Aman in tattered clothes rushed through the street 
towards the church-yard, and foaming at the mouth 
cried, ‘‘My wife! give me my wife! Where is she? If 
she is not there, kill me at once !” 

The bell rang for church, and still he cried, ‘Is she 
yet buried? Who is it that has murdered her? Who 
says that it was I[?—It was I! Kill me at once! ” 

The people who were going to church surrounded the 
madman, who smote his breast and cried, 

‘Do you see! she stood up aloft on the rope-ladder in 
the ship; her apron fluttered in the wind, and I could 
not mount into the ship; Icouldn’tthrow her down. I 
threw her down from the ladder in the barn and hid 


* The censorship of the press, which is in the hands of the 
police in Germany, prevents any freedom of expression in the 
public papers. —Eps., 








myself three days in the hay—did you think I was gone 
on a journey? I never was away—I never was away—I 
was there!” 

He sunk down in violent convulsions, and Stephan 
was the first who, trembling, and yet full of strength, 
laid hold upon the fever-stricken man to carry him into 
the nearest house—it was as if he himself were carrying 
in his own double. 

Here was one who had accomplished that which he 
had meditated. He busied himself tenderly about the 
frantic man, and when at length he was calmed and re- 
stored to his senses, he cut Stephan to the heart by say- 
ing to him, “Thou art good, Stephan, I thank thee; 
thou hast always been good.” 

At home Stephan regarded the old mother with 
a feeling of thankfulness. He had always looked upon 
her as the prime cause of his remaining behind in po- 
verty, and after all she had been the means of preserv- 
ing them from much greater misery. 

After a few days the schoolmaster was again released; 
but he now saw with regret that even his own poor means 
of gaining a livelihood were ruined to him, and therefore 
he determined to emigrate in company with Stephan. Ste- 
phan had, however, yet to suffer a severe chastisement 
for the wicked thoughts which he had formerly har- 
boured in his mind. 

One day he fastened down some boards which had 
become loose in the floor of the loft; formerly he had 
with an untroubled mind seen everything in disorder 
and falling to pieces, the window in the roof with diffi- 
culty holding itself up by one hinge, or people stumbling 
a hundred times over the broken boards—now, however, 
he set himself to put all to rights; it seemed to him as 
if he must put his whole house in order, since he had 
begun to regulate all his thoughts and actions. The 
grandmother sate upon the stairs which led up to the 
loft, and played with the cat. All at once a shrill cry 
was heard, and the grandmother fell down stairs. Ste- 
phan hastened to her help, rushing down the steps withthe 
hammer in his hand. Several neighbours hurried to 


the spot and gathered round the old woman who lay | 


as in the last extremity on the stone floor. 

Stephan stood staring at the lifeless form, pale as 
death ; now that had happened which formerly in the 
secret of his soul he had so often wished. An intense 
horror seized him, as if his wishes had accomplished 
the deed. He desired to be alone, and ran about as if 
out of his mind; he did not know what to do. Before 
long the police came and took Stephan into custody. 

That which he had concealed in the most secret cor- 
ner of his soul, and against which he had combated, 
and which he fancicd no mortal soul could ever conceive, 
now was suspected by everybody, and therefore a com- 
plaint was lodged against him. He was accused of 
having struck down the old grandmother with a ham- 
mer, with a design of thus taking her life. 

The conscience-stricken Duke Lumbus who had vo- 
luntarily delivered himself into the hands of justice had 
easily given occasion to this suspicion in the public 
mind. 

And yet this terrible occurrence might on the other 
hand have suggested that it would have been the means 
of deterring every one from such a crime. / 

Again Stephan had to experience all the horror of his 
former premeditated murder, which seemed now laid 
open to the eyes of the judge, as an accomplished crime 
worthy of punishment. He could and wou!d not deny 
that which had formerly burdened his soul, but then 
would not this establish and make known his guilt ? 

Margaret, resolute as she was, had only had one 
glance at her husband as he was led away by the police, 
and she now speedily resolved to leave no means of re- 
covery untried with her mother. Fortunately she suc- 
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ceeded ; the old woman recovered her speech and, as so 
frequently happens inthe hour of death, recovered also 
the full power of her mind, and toldthat she wanted to 
catch the cat, and when this sprang away from her, she 
fell to the ground. In the evening she died, but before 
that time Stephan was restored to liberty. 

When the grandmother was buried, Stephan stood 
weeping over her open grave; those were the last tears 
which he shed on his native soil, for in undisturbed 
peace he now prepared for his emigration. His charac- 
ter had become strengthened by his battle with himself 
and the world. 

He had been saved out of the deepest temptations ; 
he had become acquainted with himself and those who 
belonged to him through severe trial, and now he was in 
unity with himself and them. He could now with re- 
newed courage prepare for a new life. 

The schoolmaster and Stephan had also a new 
bond of union between them; they had become ac- 
quainted with the prisons of their native land. Stephan 
had persevered in his scheme of emigration, but only in 
the same way that he ate his supper on the first evening 
when he made his acquaintance, only because he had 
determined to do so, and without its having a relish ; 
now, however, there was a new excitement; he had 
= a public punishment for a combat in his own 

eart. 

Stephan and the schoolmaster with their families 
were among the very first who were enabled, by aid of 
the society which was just then established for the, pro- 
tection of emigrants, to remove to North America. 

From the time of leaving their native village until 
they reached the place of their destination were they 
conveyed from one kind hand to another, and they often 
silently blessed those who, out of no self-interest, but 
from pure human-kindness smoothed to them the sor- 
towful path of emigration. 

Stephan’s youngest child, which bore the name of 
the grandmother, learned to run alone on American 
ground, and he loved to call it “Grandmother,” and 


| thus to keep alive the memory of the deceased. 


a 
A VALENTINE. 
By W. C. Bennett. 


Prithee, said I, heart of mine, 
Who shall be my valentine? 
And my heart it made reply, 
With a start and with a sigh, 
For the matter care not I, 

Nay in sooth the choice be thine 
Who shall be thy valentine. 


Nay, thy secret prithee tell, 

Trust me, heart, I know it well 

By thy current’s quick retreat, 
Breathless pause and fluttering beat, 
By the flushes quick to meet 

Her sweet coming, know I well 

All, and more than thou can’st tell. 


Said I, silly heart reveal 

What thou canst no more conceal, 
And my heart that found no use 
Further ’twas to urge excuse 

Gave its curbed passion loose— 
Emma, would that thou wert mine, 
Mine—for aye my valentine. 


Greenwich. 





THE POOR AND THE POOR LAWS. 


Attuoven there may be unquestionable data for as- 
suming that England is the greatest country in the world, 
we must by no means take pride to ourselves that we 
have all the attributes of a great people. There is con- 
fessedly much about us that is small, much from which 
we ought to endeavour to purge ourselves. Care should 
be taken that we are not excessively humane on the one 
hand, or extremely cruel on the other—in fact, that we 
have not in our nature too great a mixture of good and 
evil. If we look into our Arts and Sciences, we have 
therein names of which we are justly proud—Reynolds, 
Wilkie, Watt, Arkwright, Cavendish, Davy, and a thou- 
sand others whom we could name, are men whom any 
country would honour. As a literary nation we occupy 
no mean position—England has produced men whose 
writings will live for all time. If we examine our 
wealth we shall find that we are the richest nation in 
the world. Our exports, alone exceed in amount the 
whole revenue of many kingdoms, and our empire ex- 
tends over one third of the globe. The sun never sets 
on our dominions—a company of British merchants rule, 
de facto, a country one of the richest and most extensive 
on the face of the globe. We are unquestionably mas- 
ters of the ocean, and it is true what a celebrated fo- 
reigner once said to us—‘‘ You conquer one half of the 
world and you bully the other.”? But with all this bright- 
ness in our national picture, a terrible fact stares us in 
the face. In the back-ground may be seen in unques- 
tionable colours the glaring amount of destitution we 
possess beyond other nations of the world, How is this? 
A country so magnanimously great and wealthy as to af- 
ford shelter to the exiled foreigner—to give freedom to the 
slave, and yet to possess the most poor. Impossible! one 
would say. But, alas! too true. It is a fact, a stubborn, 
a great fact, and what is more, the tide of national huma- 
nity as been rolling against our own poor. A bad lawand 
the apathy of its administrators to the wants and habits 
of the poor have placed us in this dreadful position.— 
What have they done ? Have they suppressed mendicity ? 
Look at the innumerable number of beggars that infest 
our streets and homes—see them clothed in nature’s 
hideousness, until we are disposed to question whether 
they were originally intended to walk erect. Is crime 
dismayed by the harsh treatment of the poor? Alas! 
see the daily records of our police courts—magistrates 
assaulted in the open streets—windows belonging to the 
courts of justice broken! bread stolen! and for what? 
—that the poor wretches may obtain in gaol that pro- 
tection which they are illegally denied by the authori- 
ties of unions and workhouses. These things are too 
true. They have all occurred within these few weeks.— 
Where then our boasted greatness—in arts—in sciences 
—in literature—our vast empire !—Shame on us!—We 
should clothe ourselves ‘in sackcloth and ashes”—we 
should expunge from our national flag the Zion rampant, 
and place in its stead the figure of a poor starving wretch 
dying from want at the door of an union workhouse. 

We have said that the tide of our national humanity 
has long been flowing against the poor. It is true—men 
in authority act on this principle. The Lord Mayor of 
London does so, while the City begrudges the sum of 
£4000, about one half the Lord Mayor’s salary, for the 
support of the casual poor. Of what use are the daily 
examples of individual sacrifice for the public good ? 
Men like Lord Ashley and Mr. Cabbell may spend their 
time and patience in mitigating the sufferings of the 
poor, but of what use are our hospitals and houses of 
refuge for the destitute while persons in authority act 
soinhumanly. Let us not be charged with a maudlin 
sentimentality in favour of the poor. We possess no 
such feelings. We say that it will be found to be the 
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soundest principle of social economy to afford food and 
shelter to the deserving and destitute, but to punish the 
impostor. Why a worm would turn on us if cruelly 
treated, and inhuman conduct will rouse the most docile 
spirit. The same blood courses through the veins of the 
poor as the rich—their hearts and pulses beat alike— 
nature made the same air for both, nor can the rich man 
respire oftener than his unfortunate fellow-creature. To 
look at the picture is most discouraging. To see the 
laws, and the dispensers of the laws very frequently de- 
clare against the interests of the poor is not a very hope- 
ful sight. But things will yet change for the better, for 
although we find but one or two individuals sacrificing 
the whole of their time and money for the benefit of 
their fellow creatures, the seed which they are sowing 
must eventually bring forth fruits. It is to be hoped for 
the honour—for the interest of the nation—that we shall 
see our error in neglecting the interests of the poor. 
Our statesmen and our authorities should endeavour to 
find work for those who are able and willing to do it, 
and foof for those who are in distress and unable to la- 
bour. Both are to be had—God never designed that 
men should live in idleness, nor that they should starve. 
He has given us abundance, and as Heaven has done its 
part, man should take care to do his also. While we 
are, as we ought to be, a great people, we should be 
so in every sense of the word. To be great we must be 
good—to be good we must be humane—and to be hu- 
mane we must have no more “ Deaths from Starvation.” 
They tell against the character of the nation. If the 
Poor Law is bad, and no one doubts it, let it be 
amended. 


*Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 


To persevere in a headlong course of oppression to- 
wards the poor is inconsistent with the interests of all 
classes. The nation should be governed as if we were 
all one family, and though the guilty should be punished, 
we have no right to condemn the innocent. 


a 
THE SIN OF SUFFERING. 


By Witiram Kennepy. 


ge baie call you that creature, dark couched in its 
air?” 
* It once was called woman’? — 
‘* Why lurketh she there? 


I hear a low moaning, the hovel within, 
An infant one crying—sure here must be sin! ” 


A dying voice murmurs—‘ The worst of all sins, 
Which, from sisters and brothers, small sympathy wins!” 


“ Thou wretched hut-dweller, now give it a name— 
This sin, without solace, must wed thee to shame ?” 


ae shame and to sorrow I’m wedded—a curse 
Lies on the poor baby, as well as its nurse!” 


‘* But name me the sin which to sorrow hath wedded 
And shame, the pale pair in the straw-heap embedded ? ” 


“The sin and the curse we are bound to endure, 

You view it—we feel it—we’re poor—we are poor !— 
The will of the stronger has fashioned the law, 

Which leaves us these rags and this heap of old straw ;— 
The scowl of the stronger upbraids us, for being 

The work of that will—the sad wreck you are seeing!” 


They have passed from the hovel—she ceases to moan— 
A motherless babe’s in the wide world alone. 





A WELCOME TO EMERSON. 


Wetcome brave thinker! Comest thou to drop 
Into our life the plummet of thy thought, 
And by thy soundings give us faith, and hope 
In Truth and Liberty? Or hast thou brought 
The subtle harmonies of song, by thee 
Learned in the antient forests, to unfold 
For us the delicate sphere of melody; 
To bear our spirits upward, and to mould | 
Our manhood into strength, and love like thine, 
And take us with thee into Nature’s shrine? 


Welcome thou clear discerner of the light, 
Beaming through the world’s shadow upon man. 
Lead us to follow thee up to the height 
Of purer thought and vision, and to scan 
The hopeful future and the signs that loom 
Over our present, big with peace, and truth: 
Quicken our ears to hear the knell of doom 
Rung o’er all tyranny; we feel the youth 
Of the world’s action in our spirits play, 
Welcome brave preacher, pointer of our way. 


—p>—- 
Literary Notices. 


Ecclesia Dei: a Vision of the Church. London: Long- 
man & Co. 





Here we have a little volume, written, as is very evi- | 
dent, by a clergyman of the Established Church, at 
once learned, zealous, and possessing great poetical and | 


satirical powers ; which deserves, and, we think, will 


attract very marked attention. When the very servants | 
of the altar begin in strains so energetic, and unsparing | 
as this, to denounce and expose the corrupt condition | 


of that church, it is high time that those who have the 
power, should look to a resolute reform of the mischief. 


The author appears to be one of those who would be | 


classed with the Puseyite party, but to our mind he | 


must be classed with the best section ofthat party. He | 
is evidently a man whose poetical and humane disposi- 


tion leads him to regard everything which is connected © 


with the dignity and beauty of his system of devotion, 

and with the advantage of the people, with peculiar in- | 
terest. The fine old gothic architecture, and the music | 
and chanting of the cathedral service have seized on all | 


the poetic sympathies of his nature. He deplores their |, 


neglect, and desecration, but he does not the less de- | 
plore the mercenary practice which, by pews, at once 
defaces the interior of our churches, and shuts out the | 
poor from their proper enjoyment. He has an eye for | 
the picturesque, the venerable, and the English in our 
old country-houses, parsonages, and deaneries, but he 
does not fail to lay lustily on the base spirits that have 
contrived to creep into them. 

The poetry has a fine musical rhythm, reminding us 
of the versification of Moile, and of Rogers, with the 
satiric vigour, and boldness of Churchill. He treats 
the bishops as they richly deserve, but he passes ten- 
derly over the cause which makes them what they are, 
the immense and ill-distributed wealth of the church, 
and its unnatural alliance with the state. The Kingdom 
of Christ never was the Kingdom of this world, and 
never will be, let men do all they can to make it so. 
Secularize the church, and its bishops will secularize 
themselves. Make statesmen of them and they will be- 
come sorry shepherds of the flock of Christ. Make 
them very rich, and put them into nicely lined carriages, 
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and set them down to a continual feast, and cocker them 
up with all sorts of absurd titles, as, My Lord Bishop, 
and Right Reverend Father in God, and His Grace, and 
the like; enthrone them and bedizen them with fan- 
tastic robes; and set them up in Parliament before the 


\ whole body of temporal peers, and give them all sorts 


of worldly duties to perform, and worldly goods to take 
care of, and if you can make decent pastors of God’s 
flock out of them, why then you may make an Elihu 
Burritt out of the Iron Duke, or you may do any other 


' miracle that you have a mind to. 


But what says our able and candid author of the 
Bishops? here is a bit of his prose,—‘‘ A man may 
question the policy or the taste of thus charging home 
upon the Bishops of the Church the sad estate of the 
Church herself; but can any one deny the fact—the 
fact, I mean, of their being notoriously deficient in 
those gifts and graces which should be inseparable from 
a bishop and overseer of Christ’s Church? Where is 
their gentleness? Where their kindness and other than 
bare civil courtesy, and cold hospitality to their hum- 
bler and poorer brethren of the clergy and laity of the 
church? Where their heartiness and zeal towards the 
church itself? The bishops of old time built, endowed, 
and “visited.” The bishops of to-day meet in St. Mar- 
tin’s-place, and vote themselves houses with other peo- 
ple’s money, and contract for cheap church fabrics 
which they never, or scarcely ever see—never, perhaps, 
but on the day of consecration—and “ visit’’ in the 
sense of a continual personal interest and oversight not 
at all. - * Res 

“Tf with the clergy, if with the churchwardens, if 
with the children of the parish, bishops did but know 
how greatly their kind and parental influence would act 
in the way of comfort, encouragement, and quickening 
of the spirit of love and to good works, they would not 
artificially but naturally, not politically but spiritually, 
become through God’s most present and ready grace, 
themselves the most popular of men. Whereas, what 
are they now? Almost unknown in their dioceses, save 
by some casually occurring confirmation or church 


| meeting; or, at most, by a chance counter-signature of 


some formal Queen’s letter of demand for money, which 
should, in justice, have been the alms of the church to 
the poor belonging thereto, and worshipping under the 
shelter of those walls within which the offertory was 
gathered. The writer of this has known a quire of boys 
walk voluntarily a very considerable distance to see a 
bishop, and make their dutiful obeisance to him, who, 
when he passed them close by, never deigned to look at 
them, and took no notice of them at all. How at variance 
was this with His precept and practice who said— 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

True, but then Christ made bishops in a very different 
way; and would expect nothing from such bishops as 
we make but what such bishops do. His bishops 
walked on foot, ours ride in carriages. His bishops 
sate on rocks, and fed the poor with loaves and fishes ; 
ours sit on thrones and look after the loaves and fishes 
for themselves. His bishops were poor and humble, 
ours are rich and fat, and therefore proud. His bishops 
did all the good they could and suffered for it; ours do 
no good at all, and are rewarded for it. Itsurprises one 
to see clever men like our author—capital logicians and 
shrewd fellows altogether, expecting to gather grapes 
from thorns, and figs from thistles. Expecting that a 
thing shall be anything but the thing for which its 
material, construction, and circumstances formit. A 


| Steam-engine is not a wet-nurse nor a common milch- 


cow, for reasons that everybody sees. They never were 


| made to be such; they can be only what they are. Take 
| 4 humble, pious, loving man, then, and put him into 





a pastoral charge with a modest income, and a clear 
understanding that he is to mind his spiritual duties, 
and nothing else, and you will have a good servant of 
God and man, call him what you will. Take another, 
and make him as rich as a Jew; let him be an aspiring 
adventurer naturally; and set all sorts. of worldly 
grandeur and rivalries, and still loftier heights and 
prizes before him; dip him deep in the gall-fountain of 
politics, and you’ll get—just such as you do get. Our 
author sees plainly what they are, and what the conse- 
quence is. He says, ‘‘ Who so blind as not to see the 
estrangement of affection and alienation of heart which 
such palpable discrepancy and chilliness is calculated, 
and, indeed, almost sure to engender? This, indeed, 
is but a sample, yet it is a frequent sample of the man- 
ner in which the bishops forget themselves, their high 
office, their holy, yet humble brethren. But men do 
not, therefore, forget them. They see them without 
natural affection, or heart, or inclination for either the 
things or persons of the church, so they cease to love, 
begin to hate, and end in despising them, and disclaim- 
ing their jurisdiction and power. Then it is that the 
lay-peers vote them nuisances, the crown contemns, 
and the prime minister of the day, who may make lay- 
peers by the score, with seats in Parliament, and no one 
find any fault with him therefor, excludes every 
new bishop from the house until some elder brother has 
died off to give him his seat.” 

Such are bishops in our author’s prose, what are they 
in his poetry ? 


“‘ Again I say, what wonder is there, when 
Bishops be such, that such are meaner men? 
That such be bishops—what? when they who make 
Bishops, such notions of a Bishop take 

As Graham voided erewhile in the House— 
Graham, Rat Robert’s most consentient mouse ; 
Who deems, he says, from living proofs, that all 
A Bishop has to do is nought withal, 

But once in each three years to come and lay 
His hand on little boys, and go his way, 

And for another three enjoy his pay ; 

His Palace, dinners, clubs and rents enjoy, 
Sans interruption, hindrance, or annoy. 

From parish priest, or little girl or boy! 

Save that of each year’s ember-days some twain 
He needs must choose, whereon church clerks t’ordain, 
And this beside no further charge hath he 

On time or purse for hospitality ; 

To him for rede or rule no brother goes ; 

He sees few Rectors, not a Curate knows. 

A Prelate he, to lordly post preferred, 

They but th’ ignoble “‘ working clergy”’ herd ; 
And if they really must communicate 

With him, as touching church or parish state, 
A penny pays the half-ounce letter’s weight! 
Men without influence would gain influence s0; 
‘ Omnis ignotus pro magnifico !’ 

Keep Bishops out of sight, and great they seem; 
Unveil them; and they vanish like a dream. 
Unloved, unloving, how unlike are they 

Their sainted brethren of an elder day.” 


The author gives us a passing sample of the Bishop 
crew, and singles out Philpotts for a most vigorous and 
deserved onslaught. 


‘“‘Tmmortal Philpotts! man infatuate! 

In wisdom dwarf-like, but in mischief great, 
Brother Benhadad’s most approved mate— 
In leading men to scrapes, then leaving them, 
First to command, and foremost to condemn. 


* * * * * 
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From all such cruel step-fathers, may He To gaod of men on earth, to God in heaven. 
The God of love defend his family : The village poor, the tenants on the estate, 
And grant us overseers of the flock, The petty farmers, and the farmers great, 
Whose chair of state may be the Church’s rock; The yeoman freeholder, the country squire, 
Where far and wide, o’er meadow and fresh brook, The acred gentry, up and down the shire— 
They may their church’s champaign lands o’erlook, All love the hall-folk, and their love desire : 
And love each modest spire, that, o’er the green True to their church, their country, and their king; 
And shadowy grove that guards it as a screen, They stand the centre of a charmed ring— 
Just peers aloft, and peeps as doubting to be seen: A bower of joyance wherein peace doth dwell 
And love each old grey tower, that, strong or old, Fresh as the palm-tree grove o’er Elim’s silvery well. 
Stands like a fortalice of borderer bold, Stately, yet sweet as yonder trancing scene, 
Stemming from day to day, from year to year The hall’s fair garden with its alleys green— 
The tide of war, the foeman’s fierce career.’’ Thorn hedge, like wall of some beleagured hold, 
. And leafy maze, with windings manifold ; 
With a like searching and honest quill the poet passes] Walks terraced high with marbled steps and urns, 
through deanery, college, and cathedral, goading callous} And there a wilderness of flowery turns, 
indifference, and casting a kindly eye on the poor and} Hither and thither leading to and fro, 
neglected. He places with much pathos before you the} ‘To the dark fish-pools—in their beds below. 
poor Cathedral-boy Michael, who While all around, her arms form native wreaths, 
** day by day and hour by hour Aad the sun glistens whilst the west wind breathes ; 
Faded and fell to earth—a gentle flower— And ever as the winds those bright leaves shake, 
Whose sweet breath oft had cheered that fragrant| Sparks, as of shot-stars, from the foliage break, 
garden-bower. Lightning, as if with tongues of fairy fire, 
But jostled by rank plants, pent up, confined, The hollows of that Pleasaunce of Desire, 
Thrust in the shade and poisoned, there he pined; A fairy scene, in sooth, and false as fair ; 
With none to shield him, or his cause maintain : The race of Pursey Poulters dwelleth there. 
Bullied and bruised, yet scorning to complain.” Poulter the Great! the great Protectionist ! 
The great Church-patron—at election list 
But we must not be tempted too far. There are many| ‘The great Church-plunderer—at Commission-Board, 
sweet sketches of gabled deanery, minster library, and} The great tithe-hater—tithes by all abhorred, 
the like, as well as lusty flagellation of the clerkly te-| Save those who steal them from the Church’s lord— 
nants of “ Epicurus’ sty,” but we will close our no-| Great Agriculturist, with whose great scythe 


tice with one which is most English in two senses.| The landed gentry learn to mow down tithe, 
English equally in the scenery and the character which} reat justice, ever judging for himself, 


it introduces. The volume is one as remarkable for its} Great Judge, of horse-flesh, oxen-flesh, and pelf; 
poetic merit as for its singular honesty and boldness. All| Great joker—at the poor in work-house pent; 
those who love their country and wish well to it, both} Great jeerer—at the priest on duty bent; 
churchmen and others should read it. Great jester at all men and things that wear 
“ ' : A look of holiness, and, if less rare 
Dear homes of England! dear unto mine heart ! Than once a week. a giber great at prayer! 

How glad we greet you, and how sad we part! O Justice Pursey Poulter, coarse and fat, 
When through the flower-crowned lodge we wind and Vsih liver aehiteine Ge thy week-day hat, 

apd Though black thy Sunday beaver—yet than that 
Along the moss-way, over the soft grass ; ’ More bla ae he thy black-heart—go, fare ye well, 
Up toward the hall, fast by the green wood-side Thou and thy kith and kin;—when rang thy bell 
Skirting the bank with flowerets pinked and pied. Wor the last time 40 let mie out, I felt 
_ —— the tall-grown grove, where trunks Like qualmy ice just rescued from a smelt. 

etween * * * * 
The path-way lies, at whose far end is seen , 
A mulliond window, through whose tracery lines, an Se Ad sence asneaaeed 
Of branches wrought, the glorious sun-light shines That they should house them there who ought to dwell 
Like the east window of our minster shrines. No where but in the eldes of Dante's hell: 
Then down the velvet slope, beneath whose breast * * - + * : 
Of swelling turf the hall lies manifest, : : 
In all its lordly garb of red and brown— P cnie shanties _ wl, 

; ‘ ' ’s fa 

Time-toned and dim, the Hall of Underdown. And gorge and swill much pudding and more ale.” 
Toward whose high gabled porch that tops the roof, 
Whence quaint, fantastic chimneys reek aloof hes a 

: Ta : Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, Past and Present, 
Our light limbs bear us, while our glad hearts beat with of account of the Wallen ses, By Ronert 
In those calm courts with thoughts of eld to meet— Baran. DD. New Yok. Collins: Glastow and Lew | 
Manners all holy, as on holy ground— ce eaataataitaiad f E 8 
Looks patriarchal, like the trees around, on, 
And customs ancient as the casks of wine Tus is a reprint of an American work, and in a com- 
That deep within those cellared vaults recline. pact form, contains a complete view of the past perse- 
Hushed mirth, yet hearty—joy sincere, though staid, | cutions and present statistics of Protestantism in Italy. 
Meet for that race that there their home have made | It would be well for those who are intending to visit | 
And walked and mused in yon fair colonnade that fine country, to read this volume ere setting out. 
At day-break, when for chapel-bell too soon, i 
Or in the silence of the summer noon, 
Or at fresh fall of eve, or underneath the moon: 
A Christian household !—for methinks therein 
None but a house of Christ could ere have been: 
Their thoughts, their hopes, their being wholly given 
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THE POETICAL RECORD. 


MY BIRTH-DAY. 


BY D. FARISH, A VILLAGE TEACHER. 


Nobody notices my birth-day, 
The people are silent on my birth-day, 
No roaring of cannon, no rocket display, 
No bon-fires blaze on my birth-day. 


No barrels are broached on my birth-day, 
No healths go round on my birth-day, 
No gentlemen sit in splendid array 
Round the smoking sirloin, on my birth-day. 


No music is heard on my birth-day, 
No tales are told on my birth-day, 
The world goes on in its jog-trot way, 

And never attends to my birth-day, 


No bard is inspired on my birth-day, 
To woo the muse on my birth-day, 

To pour forth the bought, or the unbought lay 
In praise of me on my birth-day. 


But why this neglect on my birth-day ? 

Of common respect on my birth-day ?— 
I cannot look back on a fair array 

Of Dukes and Earls on my birth-day. 


No lineage ennobles my birth-day, 
No broad Jands smile on my birth-day, 
My sires—no hides of land seized they— 
Too honest by half—for my birth-day ! 


GOOD NIGHT. 
SONNET. BY H. F. F. 


“Good night,” we say with careless lip and brow, 
“Good night,” we smile to some beloved embrace, 
While gazing on a dear familiar face ; 

We look not farther than the present now, 
Forgetting that a morrow may not dawn 

For us on earth ; to-morrow we may be 

Beyond the stars, and our eternal morn 

May open on us; we may ne’er foresee, 

If we shall waken to earth’s blooms again, 

Or view the brilliant flowers of Paradise ; 

If we again shall greet our fellow men, 

Or heaven dawn on our death-strengthened eyes; 
**Good night,” perchance the night may soon be o’er, 
‘Good night,”—perhaps good night, for evermore, 


WORK, NOT COMPLAINT. 
BY J. D. 


Man, grieve not though thine eye sees not 
Beyond the far horizon’s bound : 
Complain not though thine intellect 
So weak and limited is found? 


From hill to hill, through vales make way 
And form a new horizon’s bound : 
From truth to truth, in toil ascend, 
And day by day take in fresh ground ! 


The sun, the ruler of the heavens, 
Sees not at once the wide earth o’er: 
Shall man, a tenant of the earth, 
The heavens with a glance explore ? 








THE ENGLISH HEARTH. 
BY GEORGE TWEDDELL. 


‘¢O pleasant hour! O moment ever sweet ! 

When once again we reach the calm retreat, 

Where looks of love and tones of joy abide— 

That heaven on earth—our dear, our own fireside !’”’ 
Heaviside’s Pleasures of Home, 


When Autumn’s fruits are gather’d in, 
And trees and fields are bare ; 
When merry birds no more are heard 
To warble in the air ; 
When sweetest flowers have droop’d and died, 
And snow is on the ground ; 
How cheerful is an English hearth, 
With friends all seated round! 


Then is the time for festive mirth, 
Then is the time for glee ; 
*Tis then the tales of by-gone days 
Give pleasure unto me : 
And when the wild storm howls without, 
With deep and hollow sound, 
I love the cheerful English hearth, 
With friends all seated round. 


And when those touching strains are sung, 
Writ by the bards of old, 

How swift the evening seems to fly ;— 
Unfelt the piercing cold : 

What though the snow-flakes thickly fall, 
And icicles abound! 

I have a cheerful English hearth 
For friends to sit around. 


And when the clouds of worldly care 
Are gathering o’er my brow; 

When sorrow’s frost hath nipt my heart, 
And check’d the blood’s warm flow ; 

When grief has in her heavy chain 
My buoyant spirits bound ; 

How cheering is an English hearth, 
With friends all seated round. 


Though slander’s foul, envenomed shafts 
Should pierce my spirit through, 
There is one smile, one sunlit eye, 
‘To beam upon me now ; 
And though my fate should be to roam 
Where strangers all are found, 
T’ll think upon my English hearth, 
And friends who sat around. 


Then fill each glass with nut-brown ale, 
And smoke the fragrant weed ; 

Our English hearths we will protect 
In every hour of need :— 

Come, let us drink one parting toast, 
Though Europe let it sound ; 

It is, the cheerful English hearth, 
With friends all seated round. 

Stokesley. 


A SONG FOR THE CHRISTIAN MONOPOLIST. 


There’s a voice on the breeze and its wailings are dread, 
For it comes from the land of the starving and dead. 
And it startles the wretch with his thousands untold, 
And he pities aud prays, but he sticks to his gold ; 

And it sighs through the aisle in the Temple of God, 

But is mock’d with the cry ’tis His chastening rod !— 
And it steals on the slumber of Princes and Kings, 

And whispers forebodings of terrible things ; 

Aud it sweeps o’er the hall where the mighty ones tread, 
And groans as it passes, ‘Give, Oh! give us bread!” 


There’s a curse on the breeze for the man and his store, 
Who pilfers his wealth from the woes of the poor. : 
A canker-worm crawls through the pleasure it buys, 
And it gnaws at his heart till, detested, he dies. 
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THE SECRET. 
BY J. A. LANGFORD. 


We are mighty, we.are strong; 

Why have we borne the yoke so long? 
This the only cause can be— 

Want of faith and unity. 

Rich men know their interests well. 
Seek they e’er their wealth to swell; 
Higher raise their high estate— 

Do they not co-operate? 

Poor men burning with desire, 

From their miseries to aspire ; 

Rich men scoff, and jeer, and slight, 
Their endeavours to unite. 

Toilers hence this lesson learn—. 

Ye have power, by toil to earn 
Bread, and change life’s dreary state, 
If ye but co-operate. 


A FIRST OFFENCE UNPARDONED. 
BY THOMAS HARRISON. 


O there has many a tear been shed, 
And many a heart been broken, 

For want of a gentle hand stretch’d forth, 
Or a word in kindness spoken! 


Then O! with brotherly regard 
Greet every son of sorrow ; 
So from each tone of love his heart 
New hope—new strength shall borrow. 


Nor turn—with cold and scornful eye 
From him that hath offended ; 

But let the harshness of reproof, 
With kindlier tones be blended. 


The seeds of good are everywhere: 
And, in the guiltiest bosom, 

Sunn’d by the quickening rays of love, 
Put forth their tender blossom. 


While many a noble soul hath been 
To deeds of evil harden’d— 

Who felt that bitterest of griefs— 
A first offence unpardon’d! 


For O! if one that slightly errs 
Be pass’d by unforgiven 

By kindred beings, weak and frail, 
How can he look to Heaven? 


FATHERLAND. 


Dir ist dein Haupt umkranzt 


Mit tausendjahrigem Ruhm. 
K.opstock. 


Thy head a wreath of glory wears, 
The glory of a thousand years, 

My Fatherland! 
A name that’s nam’d ’neath every sky, 
And a renown that cannot die, 

Are thine, my Fatherland! 


Voices of mighty ages gone 
Tell of the deeds thy sons have done, 
My Fatherland! 
What hearts have dar’d, what hands have wrought, 
What Poets sang, what sages thought, 
. For thee my Fatherland. 


Thy shores, thy oaks, thy mountain sod, 
The Immortals of our race have trod, 
My Fatherland ! 
A precious charge ’tis Thine to keep ; 
For Wisdom, Genius, Virtue, sleep 
In thee my Fatherland. 





Oh! be thou still the patriot’s boast ; 

Still may thy martyrs’ noble host, 
My Fatherland! 

Invincible around thee spread, 

A fellowship of glorious dead. 
Guarding their Fatherland. 


And I that common lineage share ; 
I tread thy soil and breathe thy air, 
My Fatherland! 
Oh! let this heart, where’er I be, 
Still beat for Freedom, Truth, and Thee, 
My dear, dear Fatherland. Pascal, 


THE POTTER-BOY. 
BY J. B. SOUTHWICK. 


His haggard cheek is pale with care 
Dim and deep-sunken is his eye ; 
He never breathed the moorland air, 
Nor chased the bee nor butterfly ; 
Yet you may trace in his wan face 
A faint and glimmering spark of grace, 
Reared in an alley dark and dim 
Where flowrets wild ne’er met the view, 
Where smoke impedes the sun’s warm beam— 
He never saw the harebell blue. 
The poisonous reek hath from his cheek 
Scared the rose and left all bleak. 


For ever labouring in the clay 

And flinty dust, in which lurks death* 
He rarely sees the light of day, 

Or breathes the summer’s balmy breath. 
The wild bird flies, the fishes swim, 
But freedom comes not unto him. 


His coffee’s weak, his bread is poor, 
More hollow grows his hectic cheek ; 
Each day beholds him more and more 
Consumptive, haggard, pale, and weak. 
He’s in the world but cannot bide, 
Disease his comrade and his guide. 


His childhood never learned to pore 

Upon the Bible’s sacred page 
With all its loved and gracious lore, 

The guide o’er life’s disheartening stage. 
And oaths, and gin, and many a sin, 
Darken the light of God within. 

Yet who, the erring youth shall blame, 

The child of ignorance and woe, 
Through shame into the world he came, 

With shame he through the world must go. 
Still ye may trace in his wan face, 

A faint and glimmering spark of grace, 
Yet knowledge none vouchsafe to him, 

Where toiling on he gasps for breath ; 
Dim grow his eyes, his path grows dim 

And round him close the shades of death, 
Then to the grave is borne away 
The Potter-boy—clay unto clay ! 


* Sir, Iam a potter, and we blame the flint which is in the 
clay for shortening our days. 
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